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PREFACE 

. .  .  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  flood,  and  involved  in  this  flood  were  two 
creatures,  a  monkey  and  a  fish.  Tne  monkey,  being  aqile  and  experienced,  was  lucky 
enough  to  scramble  up  a  tree  and  escape  the  raging  waters.  As  he  looked  down  from 
his  safe  perch,  he  saw  the  poor  fish  struggling  against  the  swift  current.  With  the 
very  best  of  intentions,  he  reached  down  and  lifted  the  fish  from  the  water.  The 
result  was  inevitable.  An  Oriental  fable  cited  by  D.  Adams,  19 60,  p.  22. 

*As  a  Navy  Wife,*  one  girl  told  us  with  pride,  'you're  never  abroad.  You're  always 
just  in  the  Navy.*  [italics  added]  H.  Cleveland,  G.J..  Uangone,  and  J.C.  Adams, 
i960,  p.  61. 

These  two  anecdotes  go  a  long  way  toward  saying  all  that  has  been  written  as  to 
why  American  efforts  *n  other  nations  sometimes  result  in  misunderstanding  or  failure.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  anecdotes  or  illustrations  contained  in  this  handbook  will  help  in  alert¬ 
ing  the  American  to  the  importance  of  the  cultural  curtain  in  overseas  effectiveness. 
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This  handbook  is  a  collection  of  summary  accounts  of  events  that 
illustrate  some  of  the  problems  frequently  encountered  by  Americans 
working  overseas,  particularly  those  providing  technical  assistance  in 
developing  countries.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a  source  book  for 
instructors  in  area  training  programs  who  are  searching  for  appropri¬ 
ate  true-life  examples  that  wiii  give  their  classroom  presentation  more 
impact  and  meaning.  The  illustrations  were  taken  from  published  and 
unpublished  sources— case  studies,  anthropology  texts,  interviews,  and 
so  forth. 

Living  and  working  in  a  new  environment  with  different  rules  and 
unfamiliar  ways  of  thinking  is  a  difficult  and  emotionally  demanding 
task.  It  is  not  surprising  that  investigators  who  have  undertaken  to 
evaluate  the  performance  and  problems  of  Americans  overseas  h  ive 
concluded  that  it  is  usually  the  human  problems  associated  with  w  ,rk- 
ing  in  a  different  culture  that  are  likely  to  be  critical  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  their  assignments.1 

There  is  evidence  that  those  who  are  least  effective  in  their 
relationships  with  national  counterparts  and  who  demonstrate  little 
insight  into  their  overseas  experience  are  the  ones  who  claim  no  diffi¬ 
culties  in  their  personal  relationships  and  who  tend  to  minimize  fhe 
importance  of  the  cross-cultural  dimensions.  Consequently,  despite 
the  importance  of  the  human  factor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  the  trainee  aware  ol  the  importance  of  the  cross- 
cultural  aspect  of  his  work.  If  he  is  a  technician,  he  is  especially 
likely  to  be  concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  his  technical  proficiency, 
even  though  his  technical  specialization  frequently  exceeds  the  demands 
of  the  job.  He  may  be  curious  about  facts  and  figures  on  the  country, 
its  customs,  climate,  geography,  and  so  forth,  but  any  attempt  to 
give  the  trainee  a  perspective  that  will  help  him  deal  with  the  social- 
psychologica!  aspects  of  his  work  is  likely  to  be  viewed  as  too  abstract, 
too  remote,  or  even  too  simpleminded. 

The  rationalization,  “After  all  people  are  really  pretty  much  the 
same  everywhere  once  you  get  to  know  them  and  goodness  knows  I  get 
along  with  people,”  is  a  frequent  and  tempting  one. 

Using  examples  similar  to  situations  that  trainees  can  anticipate 
helps  to  stimulate  audience  interest,  and  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
concrete  and  the  abstract.  In  general,  the  examples  in  this  handbook 


‘For  an  analysis  of  problems  encountered  by  Americans  overseas,  see  Cleveland,  Mangone, 
and  Adams,  The  Overseas  Americans;  Montgomery,  “Crossing  the  Culture  Bars:  An  Approach  to 
the  Training  of  American  Technicians  for  Overseas  Assignments”;  Foster,  Traditional  Cultures: 
And  the  f.vmct  of  Technological  Change;  and  Fayerweather,  The  Executive  Overseas. 
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are  units  of  interaction  (people  of  two  cultures  in  face-to-face  contact) 
rather  than  straightforward  descriptions  of  the  values  or  ideas  of 
another  culture  that  contrast  with  our  own.  In  this  way  the  illustrations 
bring  cross-cultural  problems  to  the  personal-emotional  level,  which 
is  more  likely  to  hold  meaning  for  the  trainee. 

Because  successes  frequently  go  unnoticed  and  are  rather 
undramatic  for  teaching  purposes,  most  of  the  examples  are  mistakes 
made  by  Americans  overseas.  Most  of  these  mistakes  seem  obvious  in 
retrospect  and  might  be  dismissed  as  stupidity  or  the  result  of  an 
occasional  oversight.  Nevertheless,  these  errors  occurred,  and  studies 
indicate  that,  far  from  being  atypical,  they  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  our  overseas  efforts.  A  sounder  explanation  is  that  the 
American  unconsciously  assumes  that  all  people  think,  feel,  and  see 
things  the  same  way  (that  is,  as  he  and  other  Americans  do)  even 
though  he  may  have  discussed  and  even  complained  about  differences. 

It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  mistakes  illustrated  by  these  examples  that 
makes  them  all  the  more  intriguing  and,  if  used  effectively,  more 
dramatic  for  training. 

The  illustrations  selected  for  this  handbook  are  intended  to  help 
the  instructor  challenge  the  trainee’s  complacency  and  get  across  to 
him  the  basic  concepts  that  appear  to  be  particularly  critical  to  effec¬ 
tive  communication  and  understanding.  The  basic  goal  of  such  training 
is  to  create  an  awareness  in  the  trainee  that  both  he  and  his  indigenous 
co-workers  act  on  assumptions  that  they  only  partially  recognize;  that 
these  assumptions  are  critical  factors  in  his  work  accomplishment;  and 
that  what  seems  to  him  to  be  good,  moral,  or  natural  is  dependent  on 
his  cultural  background.  This  concept,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
all  values  or  assumptions  are  equally  effective  in  fighting  a  war  or 
getting  a  road  built,  or  that  any  American  should  change  his  values  when 
he  is  in  Rome.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  his  effectiveness  will  be 
maximized  when  he  becomes  aware  of  his  own  assumptions,  feelings, 
and  attitudes,  and  when  he  attempts  to  understand  the  indigenous  people’s 
feelings  and  point  of  view  rather  than  passing  judgment  upon  them  in 
terms  of  his  own  values. 

The  illustrations  in  this  handbook  are  classified  according  to  the 
typology  of  cross-cultural  problems  indicated  in  the  Contents.  The 
categories  are  not  intended  to  be  a  systematic  classification  of  concep¬ 
tually  independent  categories.  Many  of  the  categories  are  only  alter¬ 
native  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  phenomena.  ‘‘The  Assump+ion  That 
Our  Way  Is  the  Natural  Way,”  for  example,  overlaps  almost  all  the 
other  categories,  and  most  examples  of  the  “The  Resolution  of  Cross- 
Cultural  Problems”  represent  positive  illustrations  of  the  flexibility  - 
ridigity  dimension  under  “Role  Definition  and  Adaptability.”  Since 
illustrations  in  isolation  lose  some  of  their  meaning,  their  sources 
have  been  indicated  for  easy  reference  to  the  original  author’s  accom¬ 
panying  comments. 

The  illustrations  are  also  cross-indexed  with  the  geographic  area, 
technical  specialty,  and  the  value  assumptions  involved.  Through  this 
cross-classification  it  is  hoped  that  the  instructor  can  find  the  best 
examples  to  illustrate  the  point  he  is  trying  to  communicate.  It  should 


be  stressed,  however,  that  these  illustrations  are  not  intended  to  be 
conveyers  of  information  about  a  given  country  or  about  problems  a- 
particular  type  of  technician  can  expect  to  encounter.  As  previously 
explained,  the  handbook  is  intended  to  help  in  modifying  attitudes 
rather  than  providing  information  per  se.  In  no  sense  should  the  illus¬ 
trations  be  interpreted  as  being  a  representative  sample  of  the  probable 
occurrence  of  any  problem  event  or  value  conflict. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  two  other  dangers  in  the  use  of 
these  illustrations.  One  is  that  overemphasis  on  cultural  barriers 
could  cause  the  overseasman  to  become  immobilized  because  he  per¬ 
ceives  these  differences  as  insurmountable.  While  it  is  necessary  for 
one  to  be  aware  of  obstacles  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
them,  it  is  equally  important  that  he  come  to  perceive  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  as  potential  vehicles  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission.  (See 
section  6.00-6.99  for  illustrations  which  should  help  on  this  point.)  The 
second  danger  is  that  these  illustrations  are  perceived  as  the  type  most 
frequently  found  overseas.  Because  they  were  selected  for  their  likely 
teaching  value,  they  tend  to  be  somewhat  dramatic  and  sometimes 
rather  amusing.  Effectiveness  in  a  cross-cultural  situation  is  likely  to 
be  built  on  an  accumulation  of  many  minute  acts  such  as  those  which 
reveal  indifference,  attitudes  of  superiority,  prejudices,  and  so  forth, 
which  isolated  from  each  other  have  little  significance. 

The  section  containing  the  examples  has  been  printed  on  card  stock 
with  lines  around  each  numbered  illustration  to  permit  the  removal  of 
all  or  individual  cards  as  selected  by  the  instructor  for  use  in  class¬ 
room  presentations. 

Two  recent  books  that  are  excellent  sources  of  such  examples  are 
recommended  reading  for  trainees,  especially  those  whose  work  will 
require  them  to  influence  counterparts  in  non-Western  cultures  to 
adopt  new  ideas  or  techniques.1  They  are:  Foster,  Traditional  Cultures: 
And  the  Impact  of  Technological  Change,  and  Arensberg  and  Nieboff, 
Introducing  Social  Change:  A  Manual  for  Americans  Overseas. 


CATEGORIES 

The  Assumption  That  Our  Way  Is  the  Natural  Way 

The  story  in  the  Preface  of  the  monkey  and  the  fish  summarizes  the 
essence  of  this  category.  It  is  perhaps  a  universal  tendency  to  uncon¬ 
sciously  assume  that  others  want  the  same  things  and  think  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do,  and  this  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  when  we  are  in 
anxiety  provoking  and  poorly  defined  situations  such  as  those  encoun¬ 
tered  overseas.  It  is  this  tendency  (together  with  the  corollary 


‘The  term  “non-Western”  is  used  loosely  to  exclude  the  areas  of  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Australia.  Latin  America,  while  geographically  “Western,”  is  better  grouped  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion  as  non-Western,  since  Latin  values,  like  those  of  the  East,  tend  to  be  in  contrast  to 
American  values.. 
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assumption  that  if  there  is  a  difference  it  is  the  other  person  whO-is 
misguided,  strange,  or  ignorant)  that  underlies  much  of  the  misunder-  . 
standing  and  lack  of  cooperation  between  nations  and  individuals.  Every 
illustration  in  this  handbook  could  be  included  in  this  section.  Those 
listed  have  been  selected  because  they  best  illustrate  this  tendency. 

How  easily  this  ethnocentric  perspective  can  creep  into  our  think¬ 
ing,  language,  and  behavior  is  illustrated  by  this  quotation  taken  from 
an  area  study  outline  written  for  and  used  in  a  training  program 
designed  to  prepare  Americans  for  an  overseas  assignment:  “In  all 
events  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  those  areas  within  a 
country  where  the  local  inhabitants  have  peculiarities  and  are  at 
considerable  variance  in  one  or  more  ways  from  the  normal,  rational 
way  of  life.”1  [italics  added] 

The  first  group  of  illustrations  contains  examples  in  which  the 
innovator  has  assumed  that  the  techniques,  methods,  and  programs  that 
were  learned  in  his  professional  training  and  experience  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  without  modification  to  other  societies.  Too  often  the  technician 
perceives  and  conceptualizes  technical  problems  overseas  in  terms  of 
familiar  programs  or  blueprint  solutions  (American  style)  rather  than 
in  terms  of  underlying  problems  that  need  to  be  analyzed  and  solved 
for  the  particular  environment  in  which  the  problem  occurs.  The 
second  group  of  illustrations  includes  instances  in  which  less  tangible 
factors  such  as  differences  in  values,  motivation,  and  perception  are 
the  cause  of  cultural  blinders. 

A  good  discussion  of  the  first  type  of  assumption— that  techniques 
and  methods  may  be  transferred  from  one  country  to  another  without 
modification— can  be  found  in  Foster,  Traditional  Cultures:  And  the 
Impact  of  Technological  Change,  pp.  178-187.  J.D.  Montgomery’s 
article,  “Crossing  the  Culture  Bars,”  is  suggested  as  background  read¬ 
ing  for  the  second  category.  In  The  Silent  Language,  E.T.  Hall  demon¬ 
strates  how  important  and  how  subtle  these  assumptions  can  be. 

For  illustrations  of  this  category,  numbered  1.00  -  1.99,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  examples  section  of  this  report. 

Cultural  Resistance  to  Innovation 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  United  States  technical  assistance 
personnel  in  the  developing  nations  is  that  of  influencing  indigenous 
people,  either  directly  or  through  local  officials,  to  adopt  new  ideas, 
philosophies,  techniques,  or  equipment.  Bringing  about  change  is  not 
an  easy  task  even  in  the  United  States,  where  change  and  progress  are 
a  way  of  life.  In  non- Western  societies  where  tradition,  fatalism,  and 
spiritual  values  dominate,  the  task  is  much  more  difficult.  The  failure 
of  the  innovator  to  recognize  the  cultural  differences  reflected  in  the 
attitudes,  behavior,  and  institutions  of  the  recipients  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  lack  of  success  of  many  of  our  efforts  overseas. 

Examples  of  cultural  factors  in  the  innovation  process  have  been 
classified  under  the  following  headings:  (1)  preferences,  (2)  habits  of 


‘Cited  by  A.J.  Kraemer  and  E.C.  Stewart,  1964,  15. 


posture  and  movements,  (3)  values  and  goals,  (4)  social  and  power 
structure,  and  (5)  religious  beliefs. 

In  the  first  two  categories,  the  failure  to  adopt  an  innovation  may 
be  the  result  either  of  a  well-established  preference  for  certain  dress, 
foods,  and  so  forth, 'or  habitual  body  positions  or  movements  that  the 
recipient  sees  no  reason  to  modify,  even  though  an  alternative  is 
“obviously  better”  to  the  American. 

In  the  third  classification,  the  contrast  is  more  fundamental: 
differences  in  the  desirability  of  goals  and  the  priority  that  should  be 
given  to  them.  Such  differenci  s  reflect  basic  values  and  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  man  and  t.ie  world.  Directly  or  indirectly,  these 
value  differences  underlie  every  example  in  this  handbook.  The  present 
section  contains  only  those  examples  that  most  clearly  illustrate  these 
value  contrasts. 

It  is  useful  to  think  about  values  and  basic  assumptions  as  residing 
within  the  individual.  From  another  perspective,  however,  they  can  be 
viewed  as  part  of  the  social  and  power  structure  in  which  the  individual 
lives:  the  expectations  of  others,  the  system  of  reward  and  punishment, 
and  all  those  forces  imposed  on  him  by  his  group  and  society  rather 
than  by  internalized  values  that  he  himself  holds.  An  indigenous  counter¬ 
part  or  recipient,  for  example,  may  be  ready  intellectually  to  accept 
an  innovation  but  not  be  willing  to  act  accordingly,  since  the  rewards 
and  punishments  operating  within  his  group  or  society  discourage 
such  action. 

Beliefs,  especially  religious  ones,  are  also  expressions  of  basic 
values,  but  the  illustrations  have  been  classified  separately  because 
of  the  frequency  with  which  these  beliefs  are  in  conflict  with  innovation. 

For  illustrations  of  this  category,  numbered  2.00  -  2.99,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  examples  section  of  this  report.  Chapters  4  through 
7  of  Traditional  Cultures,  by  G.M.  Foster,  and  “The  Factor  of  Culture,  ” 
by  Margaret  Mead,  contain  excellent  discussions  of  the  barriers  to 
planned  change  in  non- Western  societies. 

"Non-Cultural"  Resistance  to  Innovation 

The  problems  of  introducing  change  are  sometimes  only  indirectly 
the  result  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  human  motivation.  Examples  in 
this  section  point  to  the  need  to  keep  in  mind  technical,  educational, 
economic,  and  related  differences  that  can  be  easily  overlooked  by  an 
innovator  in  a  new  environment. 

For  example,  the  first  classification— climatic,  geographic,  and 
related  factors— refers  to  those  instances  where  an  innovation  was  not 
adopted  because  these  factors,  which  proved  to  be  critical  in  retro¬ 
spect,  were  ignored  by  the  innovator. 

Likewise,  the  availability  of  technical  resources,  such  as  repair 
parts  or  the  degree  of  education  and  scientific  know-how  (second  and 
third  classifications),  needs  to  be  considered.  A  tractor  may  be  will¬ 
ingly  accepted  but  it  will  be  useless  in  the  long  run  if  there  are  no  facil¬ 
ities  for  repair  and  no  rep]acement  parts;  a  project  may  be  ineffective 
because  the  recipients  lack  the  scientific  sophistication  to  understand 
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the  reasons  for  a  procedure,  such  as  understanding  germs  as  a  cause 
of  disease. 

The  last  set  of  examples,  those  involving  economic  consequences, 
might  outwardly  appear  attributable  to  differences  in  values,  but  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  recipient  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic.-  When 
all  factors  were  considered,  the  old  way  was  cheaper;  the  innovator 
had  not  reviewed  all  relevant  factors  in  his  analysis  because  they  were 
not  applicable  in  his  own  society. 

For  illustrations  of  this  category,  numbered  3.00  -  3.99,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  examples  section  of  this  report. 

Unanticipated  Consequences  of  Planned  Change 

Almost  all  the  illustrations  in  this  handbook  may  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  unforeseen  results  arising  from  cross-cultural  ignorance 
or  indifference.  This  section  contains  only  the  type  of  illustration  in 
which  the  unexpected  outcome  is  beyond  or  apart  from  the  failure  to 
achieve  the  immediate  goal.  The  lawlessness  growing  out  of  prohibition 
or  the  social  problems  of  the  aged  that  arise  from  increased  medical 
knowledge  and  changing  technology  are  well-known  examples  from  our 
own  recent  history.  Even  though  the  successful  innovation  of  any  idea 
or  technique  invariably  leads  to  unintended  changes,  an  attempt  to 
anticipate  some  of  the  short-term  consequences  is  a  feasible  goal. 

For  illustrations  of  this  category,  numbered  4.00  -  4.99,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  examples  section  of  this  report.  For  a  discussion  of 
unforeseen  results  of  innovation  see  Foster,  Traditional  Cultures, 
pp.  79-86,  or  Sharp,  “Steel  Axes  for  Stone-Age  Australians." 

Problems  in  Communication  and  Perception 

Misunderstanding  and  mistakes  resulting  from  cultural  differences 
are  not  only  apparent  in  a  people’s  resistance  to  change  but  also  occur 
in  the  communication  process  itself.  The  illustrations  given  in  this 
sect. on  overlap  those  from  “Cultural  Resistance  to  Innovation”  except 
that  they  are  here  limited  primarily  to  personal  misunderstandings  in 
a  face-to-face  relationship  in  a  cross-cultural  context.  Five  overlap¬ 
ping  classifications  have  been  designated:  (1)  stereotypes,  (2)  language, 
(3)  education  and  knowledge,  (4)  values  and  beliefs,  and  (5)  social 
system  and  role  expectation. 

In  many  cases,  misunderstanding  is  due  to  pre-existing  images 
held  by  either  member  of  two  different  cultural  groups.  Americans 
going  overseas  must  accept  and  deal  with  the  fact  that  many  non- 
Westerners  have  a  rather  distorted  view  of  Americans,  based  on  such 
sources  as  gangster  movies,  propaganda,  emotional  reactions  to  a 
colonial  past,  or  atypical  firsthand  contact  with  a  limited  number  of 
Americans.  While  the  illustrations  in  this  sec^on  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  stereotypes  of  non- Westerners,  Americans  should  also 
guard  against  the  unfortunate  but  natural  tendency  to  assume  that  all 
people  of  the  host  country  are  alike. 

Language  also  presents  a  problem  beyond  the  obvious  one  of 
learning  a  new  vocabulary.  Words  represent  ideas  and  attitudes 


associated  with  those  ideas.  Frequently  the  same  idea  is  not  present  - 
in  another  culture,  or  the  ideas  may  have  very  different  meanings  and 
implications.  Consequently,  words  in  one  language  do  not  always  have 
equivalent  words  in  another,  making  an  accurate  translation  almost 
impossible.  Campa's  “Language  Barriers  in  Intercultural  Relations” 
discusses  some  of  these  problems. 

Some  problems  in  communication  and  perception  may  not  be  a  direct 
consequence  of  contrasting  va-ues  or  perspectives;  see  the  examples 
in  the  third  section.  The  American  may  unthinkingly  assume  that  the 
indigenous  people  have  equivalent  exposure  to  Western  procedures, 
equipment,  and  knowledge— a  generalization  that  the  communicator 
knows  to  be  inaccurate  but  one  that  he  nevertheless  acts  upon.  The 
oversight  is  usually  apparent  in  retrospect. 

The  last  two  classifications  refer  to  problems  arising  from  a  basic 
difference  in  the  way  of  viewing  life  and  the  world.  They  are  similar 
to  comparable  areas  in  the  category  “Cultural  Resistance  to  Innovation." 

For  illustrations  of  this  category,  numbered  5.00  -  5.99,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  examples  section  of  this  report. 

The  Resolution  of  Cross-Cultural  Problems 

While  differences  in  culture  are  usually  barriers  to  communication 
and  innovation,  an  alert  and  adaptable  .nnovator  who  understands  the 
motivations  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  working  can  often  use  these 
differences  to  advantage.  The  first  section  contains  illustrations  in 
which  the  innovator  adapts  or  modifies  the  innovation  so  that  it  fits 
more  readily  into  existing  cultural  patterns. 

Another  technique,  illustrated  in  the  second  section,  is  to  redefine 
the  innovation  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  seen  in  a  more  favorable 
light  by  the  recipients.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  present  the  innova¬ 
tion  so  that  it  appeals  to  other  motives  as  well  as  to  the  motive  for 
which  the  innovation  is  intended.  A  people  may  initially  see  little  value 
in  a  tool  as  a  means  of  increasing  output,  but  it  might  appeal  to  motives 
such  as  curiosity  or  play.  For  a  further  discussion  of  these  and  other 
factors  that  can  be  used  to  gain  acceptance  of  innovation,  see  Chapter  8 
of  Foster’s  Traditional  Cultures. 

The  third  section  provides  illustrations  of  another  technique  that 
is  probably  universally  effective  in  one  form  or  another;  that  is,  to  get 
the  active  participation  of  the  recipients  in  decision-making  activities. 
This  factor  is  likely  to  be  particularly  important  overseas,  where  the 
American  innovator  is  usually  in  the  role  of  an  adviser-consultant  with 
the  job  of  guiding  a  project  to  completion  without  the  authority  to  which 
he  is  accustomed  in  the  United  States.  Only  a  few  examples  of  the 
effective  use  of  participation  are  provided,  but  of  all  rules  of  technical 
assistance,  recipient  involvement  in  the  decision-making  process 
appears  to  be  the  most  critical.  Other  examples  and  a  full  discussion 
on  gaining  acceptance  through  participation  can  be  found  in  Batten, 
Communities  and  Their  Development,  Chapters  4,  5,  12,  Goodenough, 
Cooperation  in  Change,  Chapters  2,  15,  and  articles  in  Community 
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Development  Review,  a  periodical  published  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

For  illustrations  of  this  category,  numbered  6.00  -  6.99,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  examples  section  of  this  report. 

Role  Definition  and  Adaptability 

The  way  in  which  the  American  overseas  perceives  or  defines  his 
mission  is  likely  to  be  a  critical  factor  in  determining  the  success  of 
his  efforts.  While  the  examples  used  to  illustrate  this  point  do  not,  in 
a  sense,  represent  cross-cultural  problems,  the  definition  of  his 
mission  becomes  particularly  significant  because  of  the  cross-cultural 
considerations.  Within  the  United  States,  the  expectancies  and  demands 
of  one’s  work,  acquired  through  professional  training  geared  to  the 
American  environment,  are  fairly  constant  from  one  company  or  job  to 
another.  As  the  illustrations  demonstrate,  however,  the  American 
cannot  make  such  assumptions  in  his  work  overseas. 

The  overseas  situation  frequently  calls  for  a  different  perception 
of  one’s  purpose.  No  longer  is  it  paramount  simply  to  do  a  competent 
technical  job.  For  maximum  effectiveness  the  American  usually  needs 
to  be  an  adviser  and  teacher  rather  than  a  doer,  to  set  up  administrative 
and  support  capabilities  he  takes  for  granted  in  the  United  States,  said 
to  be  a  public  relations  representative  for  the  United  States  image. 
Several  such  instances  of  seeingone’s  mission  in  a  restricted  perspec¬ 
tive  are  given  in  the  first  classification,  “Defining  the  Job  Too 
Narrowly.”  Consult  Kraemer  and  Stewart,  Cross-Cultural  Problems 
of  U.S.  Army  Personnel  in  Laos  and  Their  Implications  for  Area 
Training,  pp.  4-7,  and  Cleveland,  Mangone,  and  Adams,  The  Overseas 
Americans,  Chapter  9,  for  different  approaches  to  this  problem. 

A  special  category  of  defining  the  job  too  narrowly  is  the  failure 
to  build  institutions  that  will  ensure  the  continuity  of  one’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  after  the  assignment  has  been  completed.  The  frequency  with 
which  this  factor  is  discussed  in  the  literature  on  social-economic 
development  overseas  testifies  to  its  critical  significance.  A  few 
examples  of  the  failure  to  build  institutions  are  included  in  Examples 
7.00  -  7.99.  For  a  good  discussion  of  the  issue,  see  The  Overseas 
Americans,  pp.  150-167. 

Considering  the  extensive  contrasts  between  the  United  States  and 
developing  countries,  it  should  be  apparent  that  effectiveness  overseas 
demands  an  unusual  degree  of  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  innovator  or 
technician.  This  can  be  inferred  from  almost  any  of  the  previous 
examples,  but  several  that  best  illustrate  the  flexibility-rigidity  dimen¬ 
sion  are  listed  in  Examples  7.00  -  7.99.  Typical  of  these  examples  is 
the  capacity— or  its  absence— to  examine  various  alternatives,  to  learn 
from  experience,  to  question  one’s  own  assumptions,  and  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  unique  approach  required  by  particular  problems  rather 
than  depending  on  blueprint  solutions. 

Inflexibility  is  a  function  of  situational  factors  as  well  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  personality  and  experience.  Behavior  resulting  from  the  new 
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and  unstructured  nature  of  cross-cultural  work,  typified  by  anxiousness, 
confusion,  rigidity,  defensiveness,  and  so  forth,  has  been  called  “culture 
shock.”  For  a  discussion  of  this  phenomenon,  the  following  sources  are 
suggested:  Oberg,  “Culture  Shock  and  the  Problem  of  Adjustment  to 
NewCultural  Environment,  “Foster,  Traditional  Cultures,  pp.  187-194, 
or  The  Overseas  Americans,  Chapters  3  and  4. 

For  illustrations  of  this  category,  numbered  7.00  -  7.99,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  examples  section  of  this  report. 
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INDEX  OF  TECHNICAL  SPECIALTIES 


Illustrations  that  are  concerned  with  efforts  in  the  following 
technical  areas  have  been  indexed  for  the  reader,  who  may  see  some 
advantage  in  selecting  illustrations  for  specialized  audiences. 

Public  Health  and  Medicine:  1.00,  1,01,  2.13,  2,20,  2.24,  2.25,  2.32, 
2.34,  2.51,  2.56,  2.58,  2.59,  2.82,  2.85,  3.01,  3.04,  3.42,  4.00,  4.07,  5.03, 

5.30,  5.31,  5.33,  5.34,  5.37,  5.52,  6.00,  6.01,  6.02,  6.03,  6.28,  6.29,  6.30, 

6.32,  6.41,  7.31,  7.32. 

Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry:  1.02,  1.03,  1.04,  1.05,  2.00, 
2.02,  2.21,  2.2 j  2.26,  2.28,  2.31,  2.54,  2.60,  2.61,  2.80,  2.81,  2.83,  2.84, 

3.00,  3.02,  3.03,  3.20,  3.21,  3.41,  3.60,  3.31,  3.62,  3.63,  4.01,  4.02,  4.04, 

4.05,  4.06,  4.08,  5.35,  5.36,  6.05,  6.06,  6.07,  6.20,  6.21,  6.23,  6.24,  6.25, 

6.26,  6.31,  7.00,  7.02. 

Community  Development:  2.50,  2.55,  2.59,  5.15. 

Construction  and  Engineering:  1.21,  1.23,  2.10,  2.14,  2.29,  2.30, 
2.37,  2.52,  2.57,  3.40,  4.06,  6.04,  6.40,  7.30. 

Education:  2.27,  2.35,  2.86,  2.87,  5.32,  5.81,  7.33. 

Fishing:  2.53. 

Business:  1.20,  5.55,  5.56,  5.57,  5.60,  5.61,  5.83,  5.85. 

Manufacturing:  2.11,  2.12. 

Mass  Communication:  6.22. 

Military  Assistance:  1.25,  1.26,  1.27,  2.37,  5.04,  5.92,  7.01. 


INDEX  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION 

The  following  list  will  enable  the  reader  to  locate  illustrations  by 
the  geographic  location  in  which  the  incident  occurred.  While  illustra¬ 
tions  are  classified  by  geography,  the  broad  physical  areas  were  also 
selected  to  correspond  somewhat  to  cultural  divisions. 

United  States  and  Canada  (usually  American  Indians);  1.03,  2.02, 
2.32,  2.81,  2.83,  3.04,  3.62,  4.07,  5.02,  5.15,  5.36,  5.54,  6.02,  6.23,  7.02. 

Central  America  and  Mexico;  1.02,  2.11,  2.14,  2.20,  2.24,  2.56, 
2.80,  3.20,  5.21,  5.34,  5.83,  6.30. 

South  America:  1.00,  i.01,  1.04,  1.20,  1.22,  2.00,  2.24,  2.26,  2.31, 
2.50,  2.51,  2.53,  2.57,  2.60,  3.42,  4.05,  5.13,  5.33,  5.80,  5.86,  6.01,  6.04, 
6.24,  6.29,  6.40,  .'.32. 

West  Indies:  2.10,  2.21,  4.02,  4.06,  5.64. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa:  1.21,  2.27,  2.33,  2.35,  2.85,  2.86,  3.03,  4.01, 
4.05,  4.09,  5.30,  5.32,  5.50,  6.00,  6.05,  6.27,  6.31,  6.41,  7.00. 

Europe  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  2.23,  5.10, 

5.12,  5.82. 
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Southeast  Asia  and  India:  1.24,  1.25,  1.26,  1.27,  2.28,  2.29,  2.30, 
2.37,  2.54,  2.55,  2.59,  2.84,  2.87,  3.02,  3.40,  3.41,  3.61,  3.63,  4.00, 

5.01,  5.04,  5.36,  5.37,  5.58,  5.63,  5.85,  5.92,  6.03,  6.07,  6.20,  6.21, 

6.25,  6.26,  6.28,  6.42,  7.01,  7.30,  7.31. 

Far  East:  2.52,  2.58,  2.80,  5.03,  5.11,  5.19,  5.20,  5.51,  5.56,  5.59, 
5.60,  5.61,  5.81.  -  - 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa:  1.05,  1.23,  2.12,  2.22,  2.25,  2.34, 
2.82,  3.01,  3.21,  3.60,  4.08,  5.04,  5.16,  5.17,  5.35,  5.52,  5.57,  5.84, 

6.06,  6.22,  7.33. 

South  Pacific  Islands:  2.01,  2.13,  2.36,  2.61,  4.03,  4.04,  5.00,  5.18, 
5.31,  5.53,  5.55,  5.62,  5.89,  5.90,  5,91. 


INDEX  OF  AMERICAN  VALUES 
CRITICAL  TO  EFFECTIVENESS  OVERSEAS 

The  nature  of  the  cross-cultural  problems  encountered  by 
Americans  overseas  can  be  viev/ed  as  a  conflict  between  fundamental 
values  held  by  two  groups  of  people.  The  misunderstandings  on  prob¬ 
lems  occur  because  members  of  each  group  assume  their  own  values, 
especially  those  that  tend  to  be  acted  upon  unconsciously,  are  correct 
and  natural.  Most  of  the  examples  presented  in  this  handbook  could 
probably  be  analyzed  within  this  theoretical  framework  even  though  the 
exact  nature  of  the  underlying  values  would  sometimes  be  obscure. 

A  classification  of  American  values  that  frequently  contrast  with 
those  of  non- Westerners  is  given  below.  An  index  of  the  examples 
that  best  illustrate  cross-cultural  problems  arising  from  value  differ¬ 
ences  is  also  provided  for  the  reader  who  may  want  to  organize  his 
training  effort  around  this  approach.  The  fact  that  there  are  individual 
differences  among  Americans  and  among  non-  Westerners  should  not 
obscure  the  helpful  perspective  provided  by  the  contrast  of  overall  or 
modal  value  differences. 

The  classification  system  used  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive, 
nor  is  it  always  theoretically  consistent.  It  represents  only  an  attempt 
to  zoughly  classify  some  American  value  configurations  that  are  likely 
to  be  underlying  factors  in  the  problems  and  misunderstandings 
encountered  by  United  States  personnel  in  the  developing  nations.  An 
atxempt  has  been  made  to  select  categories  representing  personal  or 
psychological  dimensions,  since  it  is  at  this  level  of  analysis  tnat  the 
individual  can  best  understand  the  assumptions  under  which  he  works 
and  the  problems  these  value  differences  can  cause.  The  categories, 
of  course,  overlap,  and  it  could  be  debated  whether  a  given  example 
belongs  in  e  category  other  than  the  one  in  which  it  has  been  classified. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  values  held  by  Americans,  the  following 
books  are  suggested:  Kluckhohn,  Mirror  for  Man,  Chapter  9;  Williams, 
American  Society..  Chapter  11;  Morison,  The  American  Style,  chapter 
by  Kluckhohn;  Arensberg  and  Niehoff,  Introducing  Social  Change:  A 
Manual  for  Americans  Overseas,  Chapter  6;  Fayerweather, 
Management  of  International  Operations,  Chapter  2. 
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1.  Control  of  Environment..  Different  ways  in  which  people 
unconsciously  look  at  the  world  can  be  placed  along  a  continuum.  At 
one  end,  man  is  master;  at  the  other,  man  accepts  the  world  as  he 
finds  it.  Fatalism  and  the  view  that  man  works  with  nature  rather  than 
attempting  to  conquer  it  is  typical  of  the  thought  of  many  non-Western 
people.  In  contrast,  Americans  usually  conceive  of  nature  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  conquered  and  made  over  to  suit  man’s  needs.  Activity  is 
good,  and  any  sign  of  reluctance  to  get  things  done  is  interpreted  as 
laziness  or  indifference. 

2.  Progress.  Change  is  an  inevitable  pax't  of  life,  but  societies 
differ  in  their  attitudes  toward  it.  Non-Western  people  tend  to  seek 
guidance  from  tradition.  Americans  are  more  inclined  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  in  terms  of  an  anticipated  future  and  to  view  change  and  material 
progress  as  unquestionably  desirable.  This  dimension  of  thought  ove  r¬ 
laps  the  control-acceptance  attitude  described  above  because,  for  the 
American,  achievement  and  progress  are  optimistically  held  to  be  the 
inevitable  results  of  effort  and  mastery  of  self  and  nature. 

3.  Materialism.  Americans  typically  seek  tangible  results 
that  can  be  measured.  Many  non-Western  people  are  more  likely  to 
find  satisfaction  in  aesthetic  or  spiritual  values,  which  involve  the 
inner  experience  of  man.  The  American  delight  in  gadgetry  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  tendency  to  make  evaluations  in  materialistic  terms  and 
to  stress  material  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
Americans  to  judge  other  nations  by  the  presence  or  quality  of  their 
plumbing  or  Refrigerators. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  American  attitude  stresses  control, 
progress,  and  materialism,  the  three  interact  with  one  another  to 
constitute  the  dominant  behavior  pattern  of  American  society. 

4.  Personal  Success.  Social  status  is  a  key  dimension  in 
understanding  human  motivation.  The  members  of  a  traditional  society 
are  likely  to  regard  their  role  as  fixed  and  not  to  be  questioned.  In 
contrast,  an  American’s  self-esteem  is  closely  tied  to  his  personal 
success  and  “natural"  desire  to  get  ahead.  The  competitiveness  of 
American  life  is  a  by- product.  This  need  for  self-mastery,  personal 
achievement,  and  success  is  the  personalized  version  of  the  general 
American  emphasis  on  progress  and  mastery  of  the  physical  and 
social  environment. 

5.  Autonomy.  In  American  culture,  where  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  is  stressed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  locus  of  decision  resides  within 
the  individual.  In  non-Western  cultures  decisions  are  more  likelyto  be 
made  by  a  group  or  someone  in  authority.  The  difference  between 
American  culture  and  others  is  one  of  degree,  but  within  a  Hierarchical 
organization  the  frequency  with  which  the  individual  should  by  culture 
standards  take  action  on  his  own  initiative  or  seek  authorization  from 
others  varies  greatly,  depending  upon  whether  he  is  a  member  of  a 
Western  or  non-Western  society. 

6.  Puritanism.  The  persevering  influence  of  the  Puritan  ethic- 
asceticism,  responsibility,  impersonal  service  to  ethers— is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  relaxed,  spontaneous,  personalized  behavior  of  non- 
Western  people.  Non-Western  people  do  not  understand  the  American’s 


sharp  separation  of  work  and  play  or,  in  another  sphere,  his  impartial 
sense  of  duty  and  service  to  others.  This  motivational  complex  under¬ 
lies  the  previously  discussed  values,  especially  American  optimism 
about  effort  and  the  results  it  yields.  It  is  also  interwoven  with  the 
American  moralistic  attitude  and  great  awareness  of  time. 

7.  Moralistic  Orientation.  The  characteristic  missionary  "  ‘ 
spirit  of  Americans,  to  win  over  other  people  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
and  the  tendency  to  evaluate  conduct  in  universal  impersonal  terms,  is 

a  direct  manifestation  of  a  strong  moralistic  attitude.  Americans, 
more  than  most  people,  tend  to  make  clear-cut  ethical  distinctions  that 
affect  all  equally  and  impersonally.  People  in  non-Western  nations 
tend  to  have  less  urge  to  convert  others  or  to  make  impersonal 
moralistic  judgments. 

However,  the  contrast  between  American  and  non- Western 
morality  usually  reflects  differences  in  the  content  rather  than  the 
strength  of  moral  convictions.  What  appears  to  be  lack  of  standards  of 
honesty,  for  example,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  different  concept  as  to  what 
behaviors  are  considered  dishonest. 

8.  Humanitarianism.  Interwoven  with  the  American’s  moral¬ 
istic  and  egalitarian  outlook  is  a  motivation  of  generosity  and  com¬ 
passion,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  supportive  attitude  and 
action  toward  the  underdog.  In  developing  nations  this  motivation  is  also 
present,  but  it  is  in  a  more  paternalistic,  more  personal,  less  organ¬ 
ized  form.  However,  the  strength  of  this  concern  for  others  outside 
one’s  own  group  is  undoubtedly  greater  among  Americans.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  realities  of  limited  resources  and  the  harshness 
and  cheapness  of  life  in  developing  nations  could  dampen  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate.  Nevertheless,  this  lack  of  concern  with  those  out¬ 
side  one’s  family  or  clan  is  an  aspect  of  other  cultures  of  which 
Americans  are  inclined  to  be  critical  and  which  they  are  often  unable 
to  accept. 

9.  Time  Orientation.  Americans  are  generally  very  time¬ 
conscious,  treating  time  as  a  material  thing  (“time  is  money”)  that 
should  be  actively  mastered,  or  manipulated  to  best  advantage,  out  of 

a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  (note  the  interrelationship  with  other 
American  values).  Non- Western  people  usually  measure  time  on  a 
completely  different  scale,  regarding  it  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  passively 
accepted  and,  perhaps,  enjoyed. 

10.  Scientific  Orientation.  The  Western  world  has  adopted 
empirically-based  scientific  reasoning  as  the  unquestioned  way  of 
understanding  the  physical  world.  The  people  of  other  nations  are  not 
necessarily  as  ready  to  accept  scientific  explanations  as  the  most 
rational  or  to  recognize  the  need  for  careful  disciplined  analysis. 
Having  had  less  experience  with  the  fruits  of  scientific  knowledge, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  guided  in  their  behavior  by  mysticism, 
authority,  or  tradition.  A  scientific  basis  to  rationality  is,  of  course, 
closely  interrelated  with  the  mastery-fatalism  dimension  (control  of 
environment)  discussed  above.  It  is  also  linked  with  the  lack  of 
educational  opportunity. 


11-  Interpersonal  Behavior.  Cross-cultural  misunderstandings 
often  result  from  a  difference  in  the  rules  of  interpersonal  relationship 
with  regard  to  such  things  as  etiquette,  gestures,  mannerisms,  and 
demeanor.  This  category  reflects  various  other  values  that  are  mani¬ 
fested  primarily  in  direct  person-to-person  interaction.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  difficulty  is  the  contrast  between  the  American’s 
openness  and  friendliness  on  brief  acquaintance,  and  the  formality  and 
face-saving  manner  of  many  other  peoples,  especially  those  of 
Oriental  culture. 

Control  of  Environment:  1.25,  2.34,  2.37,  2.81,  2.82,  2.83,  2.84, 
5.35,  5.52,  5.63,  5.84,  6.21,  6.25. 

Progress:  1.01,  1.05,  1.21,  1.26,  2.10,  2.11,  2.12,  2.13,  2.21,  2.P0, 
2.33,  .■'..34,  2.51,  2.54,  2.59,  2.61,  3.04,  3.20,  3.41,  4.01,  4.08,  6.41. 

Materialism:  1.21,  2.21,  2.23,  6.25,  6.26. 

Personal  Success:  1.27,  2.28,  2.52,  2.53,  4.01,  6.04. 

Autonomy:,  1.20,  2.25,  2.55,  2.58. 

Puritanism:  1.26,  2.13,  2.36,  2.51,  5.04,  5.63,  5.83,  5.84,  6.06. 

Moralistic  Orientation:  2.29,  5.05,  5.50,  5.51,  5.56,  5.59,  6.20. 

Humanitarianism:  2.20,  2.24,  6.03. 

Time  Orientation:  1.25,  2.22,  2.32,  2.37,  5.17,  5.34,  5.35,  5.53, 
5.54,  5.55,  5.58,  5.60,  5.61,  5.63,  5.84,  5.86,  6.06. 

Scientific  Orientation:  1.05,  1.23,  2.31,  2.34,  2.80,  2.81,  2.82,  2.84, 
3.42,  5.35,  6.01,  6.32. 

Interpersonal  Behavior:  1.22,  2.22,  2.27,  2.28,  5.55,  5.56,  5.57, 
5.60,  5.61,  5.62,  5.81,  5.82,  5.83,  5.85,  5.87,  5.88,  5.91,  5.92. 
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tribal  council  different  colors  so  that  the  Navajo  could  qo  into  the  booth  and  check 
the  color  he  wanted.  Since  blue  is  a  qood  color  and  red  bad,  the  result  was  to  load 
the  dice  for  some  candidates  and  against  the  others.  Nowadays  photographs  are 
used  on  the  ballots.  E.T.  Hall,  1959,  p.  133. 
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com/  C.  Arensberg  and  A.H.  Niwhoif,  1963,  pp.  84-55. 
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